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PREFACE. 


I  present  tins  Paper  to  the  Members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  in 
testimony  of  my  unabated  interest  in  the 
subject,  on  this  my  eightieth  birthday. 

Alexander  Melville  Bell. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

March  \st,  1899. 


on  the  use  of 
Notations  in  Elocutionary 
Teaching. 


I  HAVE  fi'oni  the  first  been  very  desirous  to 
meet  the  National  Association  of  Elocution- 
ists, in  Convention  assembled,  but  I  have 
hitherto  been  prevented  by  other  engage- 
ments. I  have,  however,  read  with  interest 
the  Eeports  of  the  various  meetings,  and  I 
have  cogitated  on  the  undiscussed  topics 
which  remain  on  which  I  might  ofPer  a  few 
remarks. 

In  this  connection,  I  naturally  recur  to  my 
own  methods  of  teaching,  as  compared  with 
those  which  are  prevalent  here,  and  now. 
The  difference  seems  to  be  mainly  funda- 
mental and  elementary ; — in  the  direct  prac- 
tical training  of  ear,  voice,  and  utterance, 
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instead  of  theorizing  on  abstract  principles 
of  Expressiveness.  We  have,  in  my  judg- 
ment, too  much  talk  about  elocution,  and  too 
little  exemplification  of  tlie  thing  itself. 

The  first  point  in  elocutionary  teaching 
should  always  be  to  train  the  ear,  for  it  is  of 
no  use  to  speak  of  qualities  of  sound  unless 
the  pupils  apprehend  luiiformly  the  qualities 
to  which  you  i*efer.  This  exactness  of  appre- 
hension is  rarely  possessed  naturally  :  it  has 
to  be  developed  by  practice. 

I  generally  taught  in  classes  of  from  twenty 
to  forty  pupils,  and  the  work  was  for  long 
altogether  discriminative.  I  never  found,  at 
first,  that  all  the  members  of  the  class  agreed 
in  their  apprehension  of  what  was  heard 
The  auricular  tests  were  therefore  continued 
until  absolute  uniformity  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  sounds  was  attained. 

The  tests  of  ear  would  proceed  in  this  way  : 
I  would  ]"ead  a  few  lines  and  suddenly  stop, 
and  ask — Was  my  voice  going  up,  or  going 
down,  01-  was  it  level  when  I  stopped  ?  This 
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simple  question,  and  the  illustrative  sentence, 
liacl  often  to  be  repeated  many  times  before 
the  answers  became  perfectly  correspondent. 

The  next  point  to  be  settled  by  the  ear 
was  the  relative  pitch  of  the  voice  on  suc- 
cessive words.  Reading  again,  I  would  say : 
Was  the  last  accented  syllable  higher  or 
lower  than  what  preceded  it  ?  This,  too, 
would  often  need  many  repetitions  to  secure 
uniformity  of  apprehension. 

The  answers  to  these  two  questions  involved 
very  important  discriminations  ;  namely,  the 
distinction  between  pitch  and  inflexion,  and 
between  the  two  modes  of  every  possible 
inflexion,  namely,  one  mode  in  which  the  pitch 
rises  to  the  accent,  and  the  other  in  which 
the  pitch  falls  to  the  accent.  By  contrasting 
sounds  liable  to  confusion  the  interest  of  the 
class  was  kept  up,  and  distinctions  were  fixed 
in  the  mind  by  mere  observation,  and  witli- 
out  any  positive  teaching. 

The  management  of  the  breath,  and — 
associated  with  that — the  proper  carriage  of 
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the  body,  for  health  and  grace,  were,  of 
course,  included  in  the  early  lessons.  Then 
all  the  elements  of  pronunciation  were  indi- 
vidually exemplified,  and  made  the  subjects 
of  analytic  and  synthetic  work. 

In  this  way  the  pupils  learned  to  discrimi- 
nate, at  hearing,  all  the  elements  of  articula- 
tion— vowels,  consonants,  and  glides — and  all 
the  varieties  of  tone,  as  distinguished  by 
pitch,  and  by  rising,  falling,  or  level  pro- 
gression. 

The  cultivation  of  the  ear  was  the  one 
object  aimed  at ;  in  the  belief  that  what  the 
ear  can  recognize,  the  voice  can  execute. 
This  I  hold  to  be  exactly  true;  and  more- 
over, the  cases  are  extremely  rare  where 
auricular  apprehension  fails  to  be  developed 
by  exercise. 

For  convenience  of  recollection  and  refer- 
ence, all  elementary  varieties  were  associated 
with  graphic  symbols,  so  that  everything  that 
was  heard  might  be  noted  for  reproduction. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  lesson-hour  was 
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taken  up  in  this  way,  with  theories  and  ele- 
ments, but  these  were  briefly  revised  at  every 
meeting,  until  they  were  thoroughly  mastered. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  system  of  notation 
to  give  exactitude  to  a  learner's  efforts.  In- 
stead of  being  a  burden  on  the  memory — as 
some  assume  —  notations  afford  a  genuine 
mental  relief.  A  multitude  of  particulars 
may  be  learned  without  the  slightest  con- 
fusion in  connection  with  a  simple  and  obvious 
plan  of  notation.  Then  the  pupil  is  qualified 
by  it  to  conduct  his  own  exercises.  In  fact 
he  retains,  as  it  were,  the  supervision  of  a 
master,  long  after  he  has  been  thrown  on  his 
own  resources. 

A  prejudice  is  sometimes  raised  against  the 
use  of  notations,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
they  must  exercise  a  mechanical  constraint 
upon  delivery.  This  is  altogether  an  error ; 
for  their  effect — as  it  is  also  their  purpose — 
is  to  give  definiteness,  freedom,  and  variety 
to  spontaneity.  If  yon  are  master  of  the 
notations  you  can  vary  your  application  of 
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them  ad  libitum ;  or  you  can  experiment- 
ally change  your  delivery  of  any  passage, 
and  note  each  cliange  for  comparison  with 
other  methods. 

Objectors  to  notations  confound  their  use, 
as  helps  to  varied  exercise,  with  their  abuse, 
as  restrictions  on  delivery.  Undoubtedly  he 
has  the  best  foundation  for  effective  speak- 
ing, who  can  illustrate  with  accuracy  the 
greatest  variety  of  notations.  To  say  that 
his  ability  to  do  so  tends  to  make  him  the 
slave  of  any  one  method,  is — to  say  the  least 
— absurd. 

Among  my  class  exercises,  I  would  call  on 
the  pupils — having  one  notation  before  the 
eye, — to  pronounce  the  passage  so  as  to  con- 
vey a  different,  specified  meaning;  or  I  would 
read  the  passage  with  some  arbitrary  changes 
of  delivery,  and  call  on  the  class  to  indicate 
the  points  in  which  the  reading  differed  from 
the  notation. 

Another  exercise  was  for  the  class  to  point 
out  all  the  possible  changes  of  meaning,  of 
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which  a  given  passage  was  susceptible ;  to 
give  each  of  such  meanings  an  unambiguous 
expression  ;  and  then  to  select  the  one  true 
reading,  and  give  the  reasons  for  its  selection. 

All  this  was  facilitated  and  rendered  per- 
manently valuable  by  the  use  of  notations, 
graphically,  or  of  their  nomenclature,  orally. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  advantages  of  the 
principle  of  notation  for  elocutionary  exercise. 
This  is  the  main  point  on  which  I  feel  called 
on  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion. 

Teaching  without  notations  burdens  the 
memory,  and  is  indefinite,  and  personal  of  the 
master ;  it  is  thus  apt  to  degenerate  into  imi- 
tation ;  whereas  teaching  in  connection  with 
notations  is  precise,  scientific,  and  unpersonal. 

The  points  requiring  notation  for  expres- 
sive purposes,  are : 

Stress  : — accent  and  emphasis. 

Vocal  progression  : — upwards,  downwards, 
or  level. 

Relative  pitch  : — higher  or  lower. 
Relative  time  : —  faster  or  slowei-. 
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Relative  force  : — stronger  or  weaker. 

Expression  : — sympathetic  or  otherwise. 

Any  passage  in  which  such  particulars  are 
noted  will  be  read  with  sufficient  practical 
uniformity  by  a  whole  class  of  learners ;  and 
the  particulars  may  be  varied  to  any  extent, 
while  the  trained  voice  will  follow  the 
changes. 

All  these  class  exercises  were  performed 
simultaneously,  by  the  whole  class,  so  that 
the  pupils  had  the  maximum  of  individual 
work ;  and  no  difficulty  was  found  in  detect- 
ing a  voice  out  of  accord  among  the  thirty 
or  forty  students. 

The  class  met  for  one  hour  three  times  a 
week,  and,  by  means  of  the  simultaneous 
exercises,  and  of  constant  questioning  in  ref- 
erence to  the  work  in  hand,  or  to  theoretical 
points  involved,  the  whole  subject  was  very 
quickly  and  thoroughly  passed  under  review. 
When  so  small  a  portion  of  the  student's  time 
is  generally  allotted  to  the  study  of  elocution, 
the  value  of  simultaneous  exercise  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 
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I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  simultaneity 
of  class- work  is  generally  practised  here. 
With  me  the  method  was  hereditary.  I  can 
claim  nothing  of  originality  in  it :  That  be- 
longs to  my  father.  But  from  my  own 
experience  I  can  recommend  the  practice  to 
teachers,  both  as  economical  of  time,  and  as 
pre-eminently  effective  in  the  training  of  the 
voice,  and  the  development  of  vocal  power. 

A  phrase  has  recently  been  introduced  to 
designate,  without  definition,  what  is  called 
"The  New  Elocution."  The  title  is  some- 
what immodest ;  as  it  is  obviously  designed 
to  antiquate,  inferentially,  all  other  systems, 
as  old  and  superseded.  Novelty  would  not 
necessarily  be  improvement;  but  T  fail  to 
find  in  the  '^New  Elocution"  anything  that 
is  distinctively  "  new,"  either  in  theory,  or  in 
method.  Common-sense  Elocution  "  would 
be  an  appropriate  title  for  a  thoughtful  sys- 
tem, but  this  would  lead  the  student  to  use 
indifferently  things  both  new  and  old.  The 
elocution  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  was 
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developed  exactly  half  a  century  ago,"^  and 
it  is  not  old  yet.  Science  and  sense  are  the 
qualities  which  give  vitality  to  theories,  and 
these  qualities  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any 
system,  in  virtue  of  its  novelty  or  of  its  age. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the 
advantage  of  notations  than  in  their  applica- 
tion to  vowel  sounds.  However  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  cause  of  vowel  variety,  the 
ear  can  be  taught  to  distinguish  with  uni- 
formity not  fewer  than  thirty-six  simple 
vowel  sounds.  No  arrangement  of  diacritics 
could  give  a  practicable  method  of  represent- 
ing these  sounds ;  but  by  means  of  an  organic 
notation  each  sound  is  individualized  to  the 
eye,  without  possibility  of  confusion,  and 
without  imposing  any  burden  on  the  memory. 

The  scale  of  thirty-six  vowels  is  developed 
from  a  radical  set  of  nine  sounds.  To  each  of 
these  a  uniform  quality,  called  "  Wide,"  is 
added ;  thus  extending  the  scale  to  eighteen 

"  Principles  of  Elocution,"  published  in  1849;  Seventh  Edi- 
tion in  1899. 
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sounds;  then  to  each  of  these  eighteen  sounds 
another  uniform  quality,  called  "Round,"  is 
added,  making  the  full  scale  consist  of  thirty - 
six  vowels. 

Here  are  the  symbols  of  the  nine  radical 
vowels  : 

Back.        Mixed.  Front. 

High,  ...       1  I  r 

Mid,  ...       3  1  C 

Low,  ...       J  I  I 

The  symbols  of  the  nine  Wide  vowels  are 
the  same  as  the  foregoing,  but  with  an  open 
hook  instead  of  a  solid  point  on  the  ends  of 
the  straight  line.    Thus  :  X  1 1,  <fec. 

The  symbols  of  the  eighteen  Round  vowels 
are  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  but  with  a  bar 
across  the  straight  line.    Thus  :  ^  f  ^,  <fec. 

Without  explaining  any  of  these  symbols, 
the  fact  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  all 
consist  of  one  form — a  straight  line — to  which 
a  point,  or  a  hook,  or  a  bar  is  added. 

A  straight  line  denotes  a  vowel,  and  a  curved 
line  denotes  a  consonant. 
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Just  as  the  evolutions  of  one  organ — the 
tongue — modify  the  mouth-cavity  for  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  all  articulate  sounds,  so  the 
evolutions  of  one  symbol — straight  or  curved 
— show  the  attitudes  of  the  tongue  in  its 
varied  approximations  to  the  back,  the  front, 
or  the  top  of  the  mouth. 

Here  are  the  fundamental  symbols  for  con- 
sonants : 

Back.       Top.      Point.  Lip. 

Non-vocal^  C  o  u  O 
Vocal,  €        o        (J  3 

All  vocalized  consonants  are  distinguished 
by  the  centre  line  here  shown. 

These  fundamental  symbols  are  modified  in 
five  ways  to  express  the  different  varieties  of 
consonants.    Thus : 

Mixed,        Divided.    Mixed  Divided.      Shut.  Nasal. 

a  c  D  a  G 

Without  explaining  any  of  these  symbols 
the  fact  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  all 
consist  of  one  symbol — a  curve, — to  which 
modifying  signs  are  uniformly  added. 
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These  scales  of  vowels  and  consonants  be- 
long to  the  Universal  Alphabet  of  "  Visible 
Speech ; "  but  for  our  own  language  sep- 
arately we  require  to  discriminate  only  seven- 
teen vowels. 

To  avoid  the  employment  of  special  sym- 
bols, or  of  types  w^hich  are  not  found  in  every 
printing  office,  the  notation  of  English  vowels 
is  founded  simply  on  the  principle  of  their 
sequence  in  the  mouth,  and  the  sounds  ai'e 
associated  with  the  numbers  one  to  seventeen. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler,  or  more  definite, 
or  suggestive,  than  this  numerical  notation. 
Every  syllable  has  its  vowel  quality  indi- 
cated with  exactness,  irrespective  of  the 
spelling  of  the  syllable.  Pronunciation  is 
thus  taught  with  ease  and  certainty — a  result 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the 
use  of  distinctive  notations. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  seventeen 
English  vowels,  as  finally  an-anged  in  the 
Fifth  and  subsequent  Editions  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Elocution." 
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Engj.ish  Vowels. 


The  elementary  classifications  in  the  system 
of  "Visible  Speech  "  are  all  organic,  and  can- 
not be  shown  by  ordinary  letters.  The  sym- 
bols of  the  sounds ;  to  those  who  take  the 
little  trouble  to  master  them,  give  a  scientific 
basis  to  the  study  of  speech-elements,  and 
prove,  more  forcibly  than  could  be  antici- 
pated, the  value  of  a  special  system  of  nota- 
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tions.  Foi'  example,  my  original  aim,  in 
seeking  to  arrange  a  complete  category  of 
speech-sounds,  was  simply  to  produce  a  Uni- 
versal Alphabet;  and  it  was  not  until  this 
was  /jnished,  that  I  discovered,  in  the  allied 
system  of  notation,  that  I  liad  at  the  same 
time  accomplished  a  higher  result,  in  render- 
ing all  the  actions  of  speech  visible  in  symbols. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  desired  elevation 
of  elocutionary  study  will  depend  largely  on 
the  use  of  specific  notations  for  all  the  effects 
to  be  communicated  to  pupils.  Nothing 
short  of  this  precision  of  principiafion  can  be 
demanded  of  all  Avho  would  place  their  teach- 
ing on  a  scientific  instead  of  an  arbitrary 
basis. 

The  indefiniteness  and  in-egularity  of  Eng- 
lish Spelling  render  indispensabie  the  em- 
ployment of  some  phonetic  key  to  the  sounds 
of  letters.  Such  a  key,  for  teaching  purposes, 
is  furnished  in  the  numerical  notation  of 
vowels.  But  a  key  is  only  a  key,  and  such 
an  instrument  ought  not  to  be  necessary  in 
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connection  with  ordinary  letters.  These 
should  incorporate  in  themselves  all  that  is 
required  to  enable  the  learner  to  pronounce 
them  correctly  at  sight.  In  short,  we  want 
a  general  phoneticizing  of  our  writing  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject. 

But  this  would  require  an  extended  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  notation,  far  beyond 
mere  elocutionary  limits ;  and  therefore  I 
shall  say  nothing  further  here  in  advocacy  of 
spelling  reform,  although  its  advantages  will 
be  felt  in  elocutionaiy  teaching,  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  education.  My  plea  is 
for  the  scientific  teaching  of  elements ;  the 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  all  phonetic  effects ; 
and  thus  for  the  training  of  ear,  voice,  and 
utterance,  as  necessary  preparations  for  the 
improvement  of  delivery.  For  this  purpose, 
and  also  to  furnish  means  of  exercise,  nota- 
tions are  not  merely  valuable  but  indispen- 
sable. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  notations  to 
direct  ordinary  delivery,  but  only  as  a  help 
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to  the  perfect  learuiiig  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Speech  sounds  can- 
not be  denoted  with  the  exactitude  of  notes 
in  music — each  of  which  has  its  definite  pitch 
and  duration ;  all  that  is  required  in  elocu- 
tionary teaching  is  an  indication  of  reldtive 
qualities  which  the  pupil  may  be  left  free  to 
express  in  accordance  with  his  own  taste, 
judgment,  and  vocal  ability.  Vowel  sounds 
should  be  absolutely  distinguished  by  the 
proper  oral  formation ;  but  in  a  score  of 
voices,  while  all  may  pronounce  the  elements 
correctly,  there  will  still  be  a  score  of  recog- 
nisable individualities.  No  two  voices  are 
precisely  alike. 

We  do  not  want  to  teach  our  students  to 
follow  one  model,  or  to  sink  their  idiosyn- 
crasies in  any  acquired  manner,  whether  it 
be  of  teacher  or  system.  Our  business  is  to 
make  them  masters  of  the  instrument  of 
expression,  and  then  leave  them  to  ajjply 
their  ability,  each  in  his  own  way ;  not  ham- 
pered by  rules,  but  guided  only  by  the  prin- 
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ciples  which  underlie  all  rules  and  which 
alone  are  worthy  of  study.  One  who  is  in- 
doctrinated in  principles  will  deduce  rules 
for  himself  ;  or  rather  to  him  the  formulation 
of  rules  for  special  instances  will  be  unneces- 
sary. 

Take,  for  exam.ple,  the  management  of  the 
breath.  Here  the  principle  is  to  keep  the 
chest  supplied  with  air,  in  order  that  the 
speaker  may  never  run  short  of  the  material 
of  speech.  The  source  of  supply  is  the  at- 
mosphere, the  natural  pressure  of  which  fills 
up  all  cavities  which  it  is  free  to  enter. 
Apply  this  knowledge,  and  you  have  the 
substance  of  all  possible  rules  for  vocal  res- 
piration. Thus :  simply  enlarge  the  cavity 
within  the  chest,  and  maintain  an  open  j^^'ss- 
age  to  the  lungs,  and  the  chest  will  fill  itself. 

Again,  speech  recpiires  expenditure  of 
breath,  and  thus  the  speaker's  effort  will  be 
rather  to  govern  the  outflow,  which  is  arti- 
ficial, than  the  pi'eparatory  inflow,  which  is- 
a  vital,  natural  function. 
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Similar  governing  principles,  of  an  equally 
oVjvious  character,  will  be  found  in  all  de- 
partments of  elocution ;  hut  it  is  not  with 
such  matters  that  I  am  now  concerned.  The 
one  point  which  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  is 
the  advisability  of  using  notations  as  a  basis 
for  scientific  exercise, — in  articulation,  into- 
nation, and  expression;  and  as  a  certain 
means  to  the  desired  end — 
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"  The  work  is  certainly  one  of  very  superior  merit, — by  far  the  most  elab- 
orate that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  John  Thelwall  and  John  Walker." 

"  As  a  minute  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  art  of  expression  it  is  without 
a  rival." 

"The  introductory  essay  is,  alone,  worth  many  times  the  cost  ot  *he 
volume." 

"  A  perfect  compendium  on  the  subject." 
"  The  best  Manual  we  have  ever  seen." 

Essays  and  Postscripts  on  Elocution.  Price  $1.25.  This 
work  treats  of  the  leading  principles  involved  in  the  study  of 
Elocution,  and  forms  a  Postscript  to  the  Author's  original  in- 
vestigations,— written  after  an  interval  of  Forty  years. 

'•These brief  discursive  essays  are  bright,  acute,  interesting,  and  show  a 
large  practical  acquaintance  with  the  science  and  art  which  the  writer  has 
made  his  specialty.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  thoroughly  amusing.  The 
last,  for  example,  'A  Shadow  Glass  of  Students,'  could  it  be  given  by  a  master 
of  the  different  styles  of  pronunciation  it  illustrates,  would  form  a  uniqiie 
and  instructive  entertainment." 

"  The  author  has  clear,  far-seeing  and  practical  views.  His  discourses  are 
brief  and  to  th  ;  point.  His  expository  style  becomes  a  plain  and  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  principle,  with  a  pointed  felicity  of  illustration  and  a  purely 
literary  grace,  which  make  the  book  pleasant  to  read.  But  it  has  a  further 
merit— perhaps  the  highest  which  an  educational  work  can  possess— a  certain 
rousing  vigour  wliich  gives  a  reader  the  impulse  to  study." 

"  The  two  concluding  chapters  are  fascinating.  Their  teaching  is  imparted 
with  polished  learning  and  clear  brimming  wit  and  humour.  *  *  •  The 
work  is  generally  admirable." 

"  While  the  chapters  are  full  of  valuable  facts  and  siiggestious,  they  are  so 
pleasantly,  familiarly,  and  simply  written,  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  church- 
social  oratory  could  find  untold  benefit,  and  the  wholly  unoratorical  and  un- 
scientific person  much  delight,  in  reading  them.    The  value  of  tlie  book  will 
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be  especially  apparent  to  the  educational  body,  every  individual  member  of 
which  should  possess  a  copy." 

"  Mr.  Bell's  works,  and  this  volume  in  particular,  occupy  a  sphere  far 
above  the  common-place  books  on  his  favorite  subject.  *  •  *  The  chapter 
*  An  Alphabet  of  Orators'  is  admirably  done  and  very  enjoyable.  *  *  * 
From  the  first  pae;c  to  the  last  the  '  Essays  and  Postscripts  '  are  thoroughly 
practical.'" 

Emphasized  Liturgy.  Price  $1.00.  The  Morning,  Even- 
ing, Communion,  and  Burial  Services,  and  all  the  Collects. 
MARKED  FOR  EMPHASIS  AND  CLAUSE  :  with  iutroductory  Essay 
on  the  Principles  of  Public  Reading. 

Sermon  Reading  and  Memoriter  Delivery.  Price  25  cenia. 
A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  pub- 
lished by  Requisition  from  the  Students.    Second  Edition, 

Speech  Tones.  Price  15  cents.  A  paper  read  before  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  and  dedicated  to 
the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  (1893.) 

III. — Defects  of  Speech. 

Principles  of  Speech  and  Dictionary  of  Sounds,  Revised 
Edition.  Price  $1.50.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1849.  The  present  edition  has  been  entirely  re- writ- 
ten. All  Vowel  and  Consonant  sounds  are  minutely  described, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Defects  to  which  they  are  subject , 
and  directions  are  given  for  the  Cure  of  Stammering.  Stutter 
ing,  Lisping,  Burring,  &c, 

A  good  book  on  this  most  important  subject.  It  contains?  much  valuable, 
and  to  us,  original  information." 

"  Mr.  Bell's,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind 
that  has  yet  appeared" 

"  There  is  displayed  an  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  much  originality  and  sound  judgment," 

"  Wo  do  not  remember,  in  any  other  work  on  the  same  subject,  to  have  met 
with  so  much  useful  matter." 

The  Faults  of  Speech.  Price  60  cents.  A  Self-Corrector 
and  Teacher's  Manual,  for  the  removal  of  all  impediments  and 
Dafects  of  Articulation.    Fourth  Edition. 

IV. — Phonetics  and  Visible  Speech. 

Sounds  and  Their  Relations.  Revised  Edition  of  Visible 
Speech.  Price,  CLoth,  $2,00.  In  this  Work  the  varieties  and 
relations  of  all  Linguistic  sounds  are  exhibited  and  explained 
by  means  of  the  Visible  Speech  symbols. 
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English  Line  Writing.  Price  60  cents.  A  new  method  of 
speech  representation  Typographically  beautiful,  and  ex- 
tremely simple." 

Popular  Manual  of  Visible  Speech  and  Vocal  Physiology. 

Price  50  cents.    Designed  to  popularize  a  knowledge  of  these 

subjects,  and  to  furnish  a  Text-book  by  means  of  which  they 

may  hi  taught  in  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Such  a  multiim  in  parvo  I  have  never  seen  before.    It  seems  to  me  a 
miracle  of  patience,  and  of  scientific  patience,  too." 
**  It  is  just  the  thing  for  a  class  manual." 

[Copies  of  this  Manual  have  been  presented— through  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation—to all  the  Universities  and  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  British  Colonies.] 

English  Visible  Speech  in  Twelve  Lessons.    Price  50 
cents.    An  illustrated  manual. 
•  German  Edition  of  this  Work.    Price  50  cents. 
Italian  Edition  of  this  Work.    Price  50  cents. 

Inaugural  Edition. 

Visible  Speech — The  Science  of  Universal  Alphabetics. 
Price  !|>4.00.  This  Work  Introduces  the  Self -interpreting 
Physiological  Letters,  for  writing  all  Languages  in  One  Alpha- 
bet, and  for  teaching  the  Deaf  to  Speak. 

Explanatory  Lecture  on  Visible  Speech.  Price  15  cents. 
Delivered  to  the  Royal  College  of  Preceptors  in  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Universal  Steno-Phonography.  Price  75  cents.  This  Sys- 
tem— based  on  the  Inaugural  Edition  of  Visible  Speech — is  de- 
veloped for  all  applications  of  Stenography. 

V. — Phonetic  Orthography. 

World-English — The  Universal  Language.  Price  25  cents. 
A  practical  demonstration  that  English  may  be  taught  phonet- 
ically without  affecting  established  Orthography ;  and  that  the 
Language  has  a  special  Fitness  for  Universality. 

Hand-Book  of  World-English.    Price  25  cents.  Exercises 

aud  Headings  in  the  new  Phonetic  typography. 

World  English  seems  to  me  an  admirable  solution  of  the  vast  question 
involved.  I  have  never  seen  any  scheme  which  seems  so  practical  and  easy  of 
adoption.  *  *  *  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  happy  seems  your  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem." 

"  You  are  certainly  marching  on  the  right  track  in  your  quest  of  the  uni- 
versal language— for  you  start  with  a  large  degree  of  universality,  as  already 
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an  acquired: fact,  in  English  speech — and  you  cuinbei"  yourself  with  the  least 
possible  weight  of  philological  baggage  in  the  shape  of  vexatious  verbal  in- 
flexions. The  drift  of  linguistic  evolution  points  in  the  direction  of  lexical 
and  syntactical  simplicity  as  civilization  advances — and  you  have  clearly 
seized  this  idea  as  the  basis  of  your  World  English.  In  missing  this  funda- 
menta4*onception,  the  founder  of  '  Volapuk'  betrayed  his  want  of  philolog- 
ical.as  well  as  his  historical  insight." 

Yl.— Speech  Reading. 

Speech  Beading  and  Abticulation  Teaching.  Price  25 
cents.  Practical  instructions  in  the  Art  of  Reading  Speech 
from  the  Mouth;  and  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  Articulation  to 
the  Deaf. 

[Written  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Principal  of  the  Horace 
Manji  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  Mass.] 


VII. — The  following  pamphlets  have  been  recently  issued  : 

Popular  Shorthand,  Price  .15 

Note  on  Syllabic  Consonants,  15 

Address  to  the  National  Association  of  Elocutionists,  .15 

The  Sounds  OF  R,  15 

Phonetic  Syllabication  15 

On  THE  Use  OF  Notations  in  ELoouTroNARY  Teaching,    .  .15 


Note. — All  of  Professor  A.  Melville  Bell's  publications  aro 
now  the  property  of  the  Volta  Bureau.  These  Works  will  bo 
supplied  to  order,  post  free,  at  the  published  price.  The  usual 
discounts  will  be  allowed  to  Teachers  and  to  Booksellers. 

Orders  should  be  addressed  : 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  VOLTA  BUREAU, 
35th  and  Q  Streets,  Washington.  D.  C. 


